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my  lord, 

NOTHING  but  my  regard  for 
the  reverence  due  to  govern¬ 
ment,  could  have  drawn  upon  your 
Lord  (hip  this  fecond  letter.  That  re¬ 
verence,  I  think,  has  been  attacked  in 
the  moft  grofs  manner,  fince  the  laft  ad- 
drefs  I  had  the  honour  to  make  to  your 
Lordlhip,  even  to  a  degree  of  infulting 
his  Majefly  and  his  adminiftration.  I  am 
not  warranted  in  faying,  that  a  letter 
fuppofed  to  be  written  by  a  right  ho¬ 
nourable  refignee,  and  published  in  our 
daily  news-papers,  is  genuine ;  but  the 
public  voice  has  attributed  it  to  that  gen- 

P  t 'em  an 


tleman  fo  loudly  and  fo  notorioufly,  that, 
had  it  not  been  genuine,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  was  not  below  his  dignity  to 
have  difclaimed  it,  in  as  public  a  man¬ 
ner  as  that  in  which  it  was  propagated. 
The  name  that  has  fo  often  flood  at  the 
bottom  of  a  reward  for  difcovering  a 
private  incendiary,  could  not  have  been 
demean’d  in  difavowing  a  public  one. 

The  conftitution  of  this  country,  my 
Lord,  thank  God,  refts  not  upon  per- 
fons,  but  upon  principles.  The  latter  is 
immortal,  the  former  perifhable.  The 
violation  of  one  maxim  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  is  not  to  be  ccmpenfated  by  all  the 
abilities  now  exifling ;  becaufe  the  fame 
wantonnefs  that  violates  one  maxim,  may 
deflroy  the  whole.  During  the  unhappy 
days  of  fadtion,  while,  as  hinted  in  my 
laff,  the  nonfenfe  of  Whiggery  and  To- 
ryifm  infected  the  blood,  and  poffeffed 
the  brains  of  the  people,  many  fenfible 
things  were  occafionally  thrown'  out  by 
both  parties.  The  minifter  who  lent  to 
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Booth  a  purfe  of  guineas,  for  pleading  f0 

well  as  he  did  in  the  character  of  Cato, 

\ 

againft  a  perpetual  didlator,  fpoke  juft  as 
fenfibly  and  as  conftitutionally  as  the 
other  minifter  did,  who  fent  him  a  like 
prefent  for  being  fo  noble  an  advocate  for 
liberty.  An  independent  minifter,  even 
an  all  directing  minifter,  is  a  greater  fo- 
lecifm,  and  more  inadmiflible  in  the 
Britifh  government,  than  an  arbitrary 
king.  The  private  virtues  of  a  king  may 
more  than  compenfate  for  the  defpotifm 
of  his  government.  Nothing  has  ever 
been  better  underftood,  than  that  it  had 
been  happy  for  the  Romans,  had  Au- 
guftus  Caefar  never  been  born,  or  had  he 
never  died.  The  true  teft  of  a  Britifh 
patriot,  is  his  flicking  to  principles,  and, 
without  difregarding  perfons,  making 
them  only  his  fecondary  obje&s.  The 
principle  ought  to  be  the  teft  of  the 
perfon. 

There  is,  my  Lord,  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  a  term  which  I  believe  the  beft 
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fcholar  in  England  cannot  tranflate  with 
its  full  effect ;  and  that  is  the  word  am- 
In  ti  of  us.  Non  fum  ambit  iofus  in  malts,  as 
Fabius  exp  redes  himfelf,  is  one  of  the 
mod  elegant  compliments  any  author 
ever  paid  to  his  own  perfon.  We  have 
heat  d,  my  Lord,  of  a  Clarendon,  a  Somers, 
a  Godolphin,  and  even  a  Marlborough, 
being  wickedly  deprived  of  their  power, 
but  we  never  heard  of  their  being  am - 
bitiofi  in  mails  of  their  making  appeals 
to  the  public  ;  of  their  declaring  they 
would  be  dictators  or  nothing.  If  we 
have  a  di&ator,  to  what  purpofe  have 
we  a  king  ?  If  one  man  mud  guide,  to 
what  end  has  that  king  a  council  ?  I 
know  how  unpopularly  I  am  now  wa  iting. 
That  moves  not  me,  while  I  v/rite  upon 
a  principle  that  is  co  eval  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  conditution,  and  which  mud  lurvive, 
even  it  that  was  didolved. 

But  I  am  apt  to  think  I  am  combating 
a  thing  of  air.  Though  I  never  under¬ 
stood  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
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foe  (eloquens)  eloquent ;  yet  I  always 
thought  him  to  be  (disertus)  that  is, 
'well  fpoken  ;  and  his  language  has  in  it  a 
precision,  that,  fince  the  deaths  or  re¬ 
movals  of  the  great  fpeakers  in  the  laft 
reign,  is  almoft  peculiar  to  himfelf.  j 
cannot,  my  Lord,  move  one  jot  farther 
in  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
praife,  as  a  parliamentary  fpeaker.  Say¬ 
ing  more  would  be  fatyrizing  him  in  dif- 
guife  ;  faying  lefs  would  be  falfifying  my 
own  judgment.  He  is,  however,  if  the 
letter  imputed  to  him  is  genuine,  perhaps 
a  lingular  inftance  of  his  being  void,  as  a 
writer,  of  th  at  precilion  for  which  he  is 
io  juftly  eminent  as  a  fpeaker.  Had 
Tully,  my  Lord,  been  of  that  charadter 
he  never  would  have  been  immortal  by 
his  works.  Notwithftanding  vulgar  pre- 
pofTeffions,  it  is  certain  he  was  but  a 
very  indifferent  fpeaker;  I  may  add,  a 
very  unfuccefsful  one  ;  and  he  owes  his 
fame  lefs  to  his  tongue  than  to  his  pen. 

I  Ihould  not  have  thrown  out  this  often- 
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tatious  parade  of  learning,  had  I  not 
thought  it  necedhry  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  vindication,  from  being 
the  author  of  the  letter  in  queftion.  I 
muft  therefore  beg,  that  neither  your 
Lord  fh  ip  nor  the  public  will  confider 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  but  the 
author  of  the  letter,  as  the  object  of  my  ' 
animadverdon. 

1  he  letter-writer  begins  with  what  I 
think  to  be  two  notorious  untruths.  FirlTr, 

“  that  the  caufe  and  manner  of  his  refign- 
ing  the  feals,  was  notorioully  mifrepre- 
fented  in  the  city  ;  and  that  the  mod  gra¬ 
cious  and  fpontaneous  marks  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  approbation  of  hisfervices,  had  been 
infamoufly  traduced  as  a  bargain  for  his 
forfaking  the  public.”  My  Lord,  I  go  as 
much  as  mod  people  do  into  company, 
and  have  as  much  occafion  as  any  per- 
fon  to  know  the  fentiments  of  thofe 
who  are  fuppoled  to  be  the  lead:  favour- 
aoiv  inclined  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  ;  and  yet  I  mod  fmcerely  de¬ 
clare) 
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dare,  that  I  never  heard  his  conduct  ei¬ 
ther  grofiy  mifreprefented  or  infamoufly 
traduced.  That  the  public  fhould  be 
furprifed,  nay,  ftartled,  at  his  reflation, 
was  naturally  to  be  expeded  ;  but  how 
durlt  the  writer  of  that  letter  libel  the  pub¬ 
lic,  by  imputing  thofe  emotions  to  falfe- 
hood.and  infamy  ?  There  is  not,  I  believe, 
in  the  world,  a  prefs  fo  licentious  as  that 
of  England  is ;  yet,  licentious  as  it  is,  it 
is  lefs  fo  than  the  penman  of  the  letter  in 
quedion.  Let  him  produc6  the  paper, 

pamphlet,  or  writing,  that  contains  thofe 
mifreprefentations,  and  infamous  falfe- 
hoods  he  fpeaks  of.  I  declare,  my  Lord 
I  know  of  none  ;  far  from  it,  our  fur- 
prife  was,  indeed  of  the  mod  refpedtful 
kind.  We  exprefied  forrow,  but  not  de- 
fpondency  ;  we  had  our  doubts,  but  they 
were  of  the  mod  generous  nature;  we 
entertained  prefumptions,  but  all  of  them 
in  favour  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  The  complaints  of  the  letter- 
writer,  therefore,  prove  him  to  be  one 
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who  is  ambit  lofus  in  mails,  who  complains 
of  indignities  that  never  were  offered  ; 
who  refents  injuries  that  never  were  in¬ 
flicted  ;  and  vindicates  a  condudt  that  ne¬ 
ver  was  attacked.  Had  I  myfelf,  de- 
fpicable  as  my  abilities  are,  heard  his 
Maje fly’s  well-judged  bounty  to  him 
mifreprefented  in  the  manner  the  let¬ 
ter-writer  fpeaks  of,  I  fhould  much 
more  willingly  have  fnatched  up  the  pen 
in  vindication  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  than  I  now  employ  it  in  the 
detection  of  the  letter- writer.  I  think 
his  Majefty’s  liberality  to  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  does  honour  to  his 
other  royal  virtues  ;  and  had  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  declined  embra¬ 
cing  it,  he  mult  have  been  ambitiofus  even 
to  arrogance.  ■ 

I  am  proud  to  flatter  myfelf,  my 
Lord,  that  by  this  time  your  Lordfhip 
fees  that  nothing  mean,  nothing  malici¬ 
ous,  nothing  perfonal,  is  here  aimed  a- 
gainfl:  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

No 
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No  man  in  England  can  reafonably  so 
farther  than  I  am  willing  to  do  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  virtues  and  abilities. 
But,  my  Lord,  it  is  almod  the  fngle  dis¬ 
advantage  attending  a  free  government, 
that  private  abilities  may  be  lb  circum- 
ftanced,  or  rather  fo  con  traded,  as  to  b- 
incompatible  with  the  public  welfare  ; 
and  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  the 
greater  merits  our  miniders  have  had, 
thofe  merits  became  the  more  dange¬ 
rous  to  the  conftitution.  Let  me  not 
here  be  underftood  as  imputing  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  blame  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  J  know  he  dif- 
dains  the  unconditutional  ufes  that  per- 
fons  fanatically  free,  and  reftlefly  prag¬ 
matical,  have  made  of  his  popularity.  1 
He  knows  that  a  lole  and  an  indepen¬ 
dent  minifter  is  a  greater  evil  than 
any  that  his  own  mod  excellent  admi- 
nidration  has  remedied  in  government. 
He  knows  that  his  importance,  exten- 
fve  as  it  is,  is  but  a  fecondary  confidera- 
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tion,  when  it  jollies  the  great  principles 
on  which  a  free  monarchy,  like  ours,  is 
founded. 

It  is,  my  Lord,  only  by  an  adherence 
to  thofe  principles,  that  a  patriot  minifter 
can  be  known.  To  fuch  a  minifter,  the 
Civium  ardor  is  as  defpicable,  as  the  Vui- 
tus  tyranni  is  odious.  Were  this  great 
metropolis  to  ring  with  his  praifes  till  the 
azure  vaults  of  heaven  refound,  he  will 
have  but  two  confiderations ;  the  firlt, 
his  own  confcience  ;  the  fecond,  the  con- 
fiftency  of  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  with  the  principles  of  the 
conftitution.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  a  patriot  minilfer,  knows,  that 
a’il  the  relation  a  reprefentative,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  has  to  his  conllituents,  is  diifolved 
in  that  which,  after  he  comes  into  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  ought  to  have  to  his  country. 
And  now,  my  Lord,  over  fioes  over  boots ; 
as  I  have  in  the  courfe  of  thcfe  pages 
advanced  fome  fwingeing  paradoxes,  I 
will  be  Qualls  ab  inccepto  •,  I  can  incur 
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no  more  cenfure  from  Angularity  than  I 
have  done  already.  In  fhort,  my  Lord, 
my  meaning  is,  that  I  think  condiments 
inftruding  their  reprefentatives  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  a  patriot  minifter  will  always 
difcourage ;  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  I 
think  they  may  be  expedient,  they  may 
even  be  necefiary.  But  in  what  cafes  is 
the  queftion. 

Not  furely  in  the  prefent  reign  ;  when 
the  confutation  has  reverted  to  its  fir  ft, 
to  its  pureft,  principles ;  when  his  Ma- 
jefiy  has,  what  I  may  call,  the  original 
glory  of  reigning  over  a  united  people ; 
and  while  that  union  is  (ubfitling,  to  the 
immortal  honour  of  his  perfon  and  go¬ 
vernment.  If  a  thing,  my  Lord,  is 
wrong  in  itfelf,  it  is  not  the  pradice  of 
a  city,  it  is  not  the  voice  of  a  people,  it  is 
not  even  an  ad  of  'parliament,  that  can 
render  it  right;  and  if  fuch  an  ad  palled, 
as  to  make  reprefentatives  anfwerable  to 
their  condiments,  and  tied  down  to  follow 
their  inllrudions,  fuch  an  ad  would  be 
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wrong  ;  nor  is  it  a  new  tiling  for  a  parlia.. 
merit  to  !ofs  light  of  the  conftitution.  But 
sliU,  as  father  Paul  faid  of  that  of  Venice, 
J-fio  perpeiua ,  may  that  remain  unmoved, 
unhurt  amidft  the  fail  of  minifters  and 
cone  uffions  of  government, 
it  is,  my  f  ord,  with  no  fmall  degree 
of  concern  that  I  obferve  how  clofely  the 
public  ideas  of  the  letter-writer  and  thofe 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  are 
combined,  and  how  extremely  inconfif- 
tent  that  public  is  with  itfelf.  Suppo¬ 
sing  fir  Robert  Walpole,  or  any  inter¬ 
mediate  mimfcer,  from  his  time  to  this, 
uad  taken  pet,  thrown  up  all  concerns 
in  government,  and  told  die  public,  that 

Ills  reafons  for  doing  lo,  was,  becaufe  he 
was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide  meafures, 
v/nat  interpretation  muft  the  people  of 
England  have  put  upon  fuch  a  declara¬ 
tion  ?  The  molt  natural  muft  have  been, 
•hat  he  either  had  or  thought  he  had 
guided  all  the  meafures  fince  he  came  in- 
-°  pcft.  That  his  mafter  was  but  a  chefs- 

board 
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board  king,  and  his  other  ministers  only 
ko  many  pauns  to  be  moved  by  his  all- 
guiding  hand.  Might  not  a  public  wri¬ 
ter  have  very  ju%  urged  the  difrefpedt, 
the  infolence,  the  incaution  of  fuch  ex- 
preffions  ?  Therefore,  my  Lord,  I  re¬ 
peat  it  once  more,  that  I  cannot  bring 
myfeif  to  think  that  our  patriot  minifter 
ever  wrote  fuch  a  letter  as  that  in  quef- 
tion  ;  or  if  he  did,  that  he  ever  confent- 
ed  to  its  being  published.  The  publica¬ 
tion  implies  a  rottennefs  in  all  other  de¬ 
partments  of  government,  but  that  which 
was  filled  by  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman.  This  in  fome  reigns  would  have 
been  thought  criminal,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
fect  cannot  be  deemed  decent.  Had 
the  great  Lord  Burleigh  fent  a  letter  to 
an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
md  that  letter  been  publifhed,  telling  all 
the  nation  that  he  had  retired  fronTthe 
councils  of  his  miftrefs,  becaufe  he  could 
no  longer  guide  them  ;  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  the  firft  time  Elibabeth  met  with 

him, 
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him,  fhe  would  firft  have  boxed  his  ears, 
and  then  lent  him  to  the  Tower.  It  was 
an  unconltitutional  appeal  to  the  citizens 
of  London  that  brought  the  noble  Earl  of 
Eflex  to  the  block.  He  told  them,  that 
he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide  the 
councils  of  his  miftrefs,  and  therefore, 
that  all  about  her  were  his  enemies. 

From  the  laft  letter  I  had  the  honour 
of  addreffing  to  your  Lordlhip,  it  is  I 
believe  pretty  evident,  that  I  had  heard 
fuch  a  report  as  that  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  and  his  b r-in-1 — w 

had  differed  from  his  Majefty’s  other  fer- 
vants  upon  the  condudt  we  were  toobferve 
towards  Spain  ;  but,  my  Lord,  though 
I  am  no  privy  counfellor,  I  did  not  think 
it  decent  for  me  to  publifh  what  the  let¬ 
ter-writer  has  publifhed.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  man,  or  minifter,  ought  to  re¬ 
veal  the  fecrets  of  the  cabinet :  I  cannot 
conceive  this  is  a  time  proper  to  proclaim 
to  all  the  world,  that  unanimity  fubfifts 

every  where  but  in  his  Majefty’s  C - 1 ; 
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that  that  is  divided  ;  two  upon  one  fide, 
and  above  twenty  upon  the  other.  I 
cannot,  my  Lord,  imagine  it  is  of  fer- 
vice  to  this  nation,  even  fuppofing  the 
fadts  in  the  letter  to  be  genuine,  that 
they  fhould  be  known  to  the  world  to 
foes  as  well  as  to  friends.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  is  perhaps  the 
firft  S — — y  of  £ — e  that  ever  threw  up 
the  feals  on  account  of  a  difference  in 
opinion  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  im- 
pofhble  to  bring  an  inftance  in  all  hif- 
tory,  in  which  a  minifter  refigned  his 
port,  becaufe  he  was  what  we  may  call 
Jingle  in  his  opinion  upon  a Jingle  meafure. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  another  of  the  many 
reafons  why  I  muft  think  that  the  letter 

in  queftion  was  not  written  by  the  ri^ht 
honourable  gentleman. 

There  is  a  reafon  rtronger  than  any  I 
have  yet  mentioned,  for  my  being  of 
that  opinion,  and  that  is  the  generous 
and  unreferved  confidence  repofed  by  the 
public,  in  the  right  honourable  pentle- 
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man;  a  confidence  in  which  he  could 
not  but  be  confcious,  that  the  glory  and 
happinefs  of  his  Majedy’s  reign,  in  fome 
meafure  (I  will  not  fay  in  a  great  mea- 
ftirc)  confided,  I  am  not  now  exami¬ 
ning  howjuftly,  or  how  properly,  that 
confidence  was  repofed.  Could  any  thing 
tempt  me  to  believe  it  was  rnifplaced,  it 

would  be,  its  being  rendered  now  infi?- 

'  ° 

fiificant,  by  a  declared  breach  between 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  all 
his  Majedy’s  other  fervants.  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  fenlible,  that  the  laws  and  con- 
flitution  of  this  country  admit  of  a  mi- 
nider’s  refigning,  even  without  giving 
any  reafon  ;  but,  my  Lord,  common 
reafon,  and  the  principles  of  patriotifm;  • 
cannot  admit  that  minifler  to  be  defenfi- 
b!e,  if  he  refigns  at  the  very  crifis  when 
bis  keeping  his  pod  is  of  importance  to 
that  unanimity,  which  is  the  boafr  of  his 
fovereign,  and  the  honour  of  Ids  country. 
Tully,  his  great  predecelTor  in  the  art  of 
fpeahing,  tells  us  m  more  than  one  pad 
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%e  of  his  writings,  that  he  put  up  with 
many  things  to  his  own  infinite  pain  and 
iorrow,  merely  that  the  councils  of  the 
government  Should  not  appear  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  oe  divided.  An  honeft  minifter, 
when  he  differs  from  others,  will  fairly 
afk  his  breafl  this  fingle  queftion  j  whe¬ 
ther  can  my  adhering  obfiinately  to  my  • 
own  opinion,  or  my  preferving  the  ap¬ 
pearances  that  have  been  of  fo  much  be¬ 
nefit  to  my  country,  do  it  the  moll  ef 
femial  fervice  f  This,  n,y  Lord,  is  no 
romantic  reafoning ;  it  is  what  the  ' 

greateft  patriot  minifters  in  all  ages  have 
gloried  in  and  avowed  ;  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  molt  generous  tefc  of  public  fpirit. 

W  here  is  the  merit  of  fteering  the  velfel 
.  of  government,  when  the  winds  are  fa¬ 
vourable  and  the  fea  gentle  ?  But  to  re¬ 
sign  the  helm  when  the  navigation  be¬ 
comes  doubtful,  is,  I  think,  by  no  means 

amongft  the  diftinguilhing  properties  of 
a  ftate-pilot. 
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The  fetter-writer  fays,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  religned  the  feals, 
in  order  not  to  remain  refponfible  for 
fuch  and  fuch  meafures.  This,  my 
Lord,  is  the  language  of  felf-importance  • 
but  not  of  the  Britifh  conftitution.  When 
the  Revolution  took  place,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  came  to  be  better  un- 
derftood,  than  they  had  been  before,  a 
minifter,  as  well  as  a  private  fubjed,  had 
fair  play  ;  and  he  was  not  confidered  as 
being  refponfible  for  any  meafure  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  becaufe  every  privy  coun- 
fellor  was  required  to  fign  his  own  opi¬ 
nion,  which  he  was  to  hand  or  fall  by, 
and  not  by  meafures  carried  on  again  ft 
his  advice  or  direction.  The  compul- 
five  part  of  this  pradice  was,  after  a  very 
fhort  while,  entirely  laid  afide,  as  en¬ 
trenching  too  much  upon  the  freedom 
of  debate  and  advice  :  notwithstanding 
that,  I  cannot  help  owning,  that  I  with 
the  pradice  had  ftill  continued,  were  it 
^or  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  it  tnu^. 

have 
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have  abolished  out  of  our  government  the 
language  of  felf-importance.  The  let¬ 
ter-writer,  who  afiumes  the  character 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in 

queftion,  feems  to  have  been  extremely 

•»» 

fenfible,  that  the  difufe  of  the  practice  ' 

was  no  abolition  of  it.  He  tells  us,  that 

he  and  another  nobleman  figned  their 

opinions,  and  delivered  them,  where 

*hey  ought  to  have  had  weight. '  My 

Lord,  after  fuch  a  fignature,  I  mull  be 

of  opinion,  that  it  is  libelling  the  juftice 

of  his  Majefly  and  the  nation,  to  fuppofe, 

that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 

could  have  been  rendered  refponfible  for 

meafures,  which  he  was  fo  far  from  ad- 

vifing,  that  he  oppofed  them  in  the  moffc 

folemn,  the  moft  effectual  manner :  Li- 

tera  fcripta  manet.  Where  is  the  mofl 

proflituted  tool  of  government  in  this 

age  and  land  of  liberty,  who  would  have 

dared  to  fay  you  are  refponfible  for  this 

or  that  meafure,  while,  at  the  fame  time, 

*  * 

the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his 

D  2  noble 
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noble  friend,  had  their  own  writing  to 
appeal  to  prove,  that  they  had  oppofed 
it.  It  is,  my  Lord,  the  glory  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  meaneft  fubjeft  his 
Majefty  has,  to  refleft,  that  he  is  anfwer- 
able  only  for  his  own  words,  aft,  or 
deed.  .  We  live  not  in  a  time  of  imputed 
demerit  ;  nor  do  I  believe,  at  this  very 
hour,  that  there  is  a  man  in  England, 
weak  or  wicked  enough  to  have  called 
upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  to 
be  refponfible  for  any  meafure  that  he 
did  not  aftually  advife.  I  wiH  g0  far_ 

ther,  and  fay,  that  even  if  he  did  advife 
a  meafure,  and  that  meafure  was  agreed 
to,  after  being  candidly  canvaffed  at  the 
council-board,  he  was  not  refponfrble 
for  it.  Such  a  cafe  does  not  admit  of 
minifterial,  that  is,  felf-important,  lan¬ 
guage.  It  may  be  determined,  in  this  age 
and  country,  upon  the  plain,  the  common 
principles  of  equity  and  reafon. 

At  the  fame  time  I  am  far  from  fay- 
jng,  even  at  this  junfture,  that  no  mini¬ 
fterial 

'  V  »  •  . 
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fie  rial  power  ought  to  exift.  The 
nature  of  government  itfelf  implies,  that 

trult  and  power  ought  to  be  fomewhere 
or  other  repoled.  Free  and  well  under¬ 
wood,  as  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  this 
country  are,  they  cannot  be  laid  out  by  a 
plummet  and  rule.  A  directing  mi- 
mfter  may  have  reafons,  may  have  mo¬ 
tives  for  his  conduit,  which  he  ought  to 
keep  a  fecret  from  all  but  his  Sovereign. 
He  may  even  advife  meafures  which  he 
may  be  unwilling  to  fign  ;  and  thofe 
.meafures  may  be  implicitly  followed  by 
thv  otlier  fervants  of  the  crown.  Such, 
and  no  other,  are  the  meafures  for  which 
a,  Britifh  mimfler  is  now  refponlible. 
While  the  tacit  credit,  that  the  reft  of 
the  lervants  of  the  crown  repofe  in  him, 
determines  them  without  bis  being  obliged 

t°  dePart  Worn  that  fecrefy,  which  the 
nature  of  his  piace  perhaps’  requires,  t 
IS  refponfible  for  iuch  meafures.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  cafe  which  the  let- 
ter-r writer  puts.  He  fuppofes  one  part  of 

the 
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the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  to  be  candid  and  conftitutional 
and  another  part  to  be  abfurd  and  unrea- 
fonable.  How  could  the  right  honours- 
b!e  gentleman,  how  could  any  man  of 
fenfe  fuppofe,  that,  after  the  fair  and  open 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  noble  friend 
delivered  their  opinion,  they  could  have 
been  refponiible  for  any  meafures  that 

were  contradictory  to  that  opinion,  writh- 
out  fuppofing,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
government  and  public  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  void  of  common  fenfe  and  juftice; 
a  fuppofition,  which  our  enemies  are  led 
to  entertain  and  propagate. 

“  A  difference  of  opinion  (fays  the  let¬ 
ter-writer)  with  regard  to  meafures  to 
be  taken  againft  Spain,  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  the  honour  of  the  crown> 
and  to  the  moft  elfential  national'  inte- 
refts  (and  this  founded  on  what  Spain 
had  already  done,  not  on  what  that  court 
may  farther  intend  to  do)  was  the  caufe 

of  my  refigning  the  feals.”  This  pak 

\ 
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’iage,  my  Lord,  leads  me  to  fome  verj7 
important  fails,  which  I  thouid  have  been 
glad  to  have  fuppreded,  could  I  have 
done  it  confidently  with  the  well-  mean¬ 
ing  purpofe  of  this  addrefs. 

In  the  fird  place,  my  Lord,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  s  adminidration  is  attackable 
on  any  quarter,  it  is  on  that  of  Spain. 
The  minidry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
judly  reproached  on  that  account.  Sir 
Benjamin  Keene,  whom  he  employed 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  had  not  the  fmal- 
led  talent,  bsfiaes  the  palliative  one,  for 
negotiating  :  ne  was  a  plaudble  minider; 
he  made  a  figure  in  the  cou.it,  but  none 
in  the  cabinet,  being  uninformed  in  ever17’ 
principle  that  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been  fettled  between  us  and  the  court 
where  he  redded.  The  reifon  of  this  is 
extremely  plain  to  thofe  who  know  how 
matters  went  under  that  adminidration 
Sir  Benjamin  confidered  himfelf  lefs  in 
the  charadler  of  ambadador  from  Great- 

Eritaim 
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Britain,  than  he  did  in  that  of  agent  for 
the  South-Sea  company  ;  and  I  have 
iome  reafon  for  believing  the  latter  to 
have  been,  by  far,  the  moil:  profitable  em¬ 
ployment.  Every  one  knows  how  te- 
nacioufly  Sir  Robert  always  ftuck  by  his 
friends,  and  that  when  meafures  and  per- 
fons  came  in  competition,  the  latter  was 
always  fure  of  having  the  preference* 
1  his  was  the  reafon  why,  during  the 
whole  of  that  long  adminiftration,  not 
a  fingle  attempt  was  made  towards  afeer- 
taining  and  diflinguiliiing  the  original 
icnfe  and  fpirit  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  England  and  Spain  in  1667, 
and  that  concluded  in  i6yo.  And  yet> 
my  Lord,  till  that  is  done,  in  the  way  of 
negotiation,  it  is  Amply  impofiible  for  us 
ever  to  have  a  durable  or  a  folid  peace 
with  Spain.  Palliatives  and  expedients 
have  indeed  been  contrived ;  but  they 
are  now  worn  to  fuch  rags,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  at  laft 
bean  obliged  (nor  do  I  wonder  at  it)  to 

throw 
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throw  them  afide.  My  Lord,  J  think 
it  no  imputation  upon  your  Lordfhip,  to 
fay,  that  perhaps  you  were  not  fo  en¬ 
tirely  conversant  in  the  meafures  and 
maxims  of  that  adminiffration,  as  you 
are  in  thofe  of  the  prefent.  I  think  it 
redounds  to  your  honour  that  you  was 
concerned  neither  in  the  government  nor 
in  the  opposition  which  then  divided  the 
public.  Tne  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  though  then  young,  may  well  re¬ 
member,  how  fairly  and  how  frequently 
our  differences  with  Spain  were  then  the 
fubjedts  of  pai  liamentary  debates.  ffe 
cannot  help  recoliedting  vvith  what 
Strength  of  argument  the  farther  appli¬ 
cation  of  all  pallliatives  was  then  refuted, 
and  how  unanfwerably  all  the  advocates 
ior  pacific  meafures  with  Spain  were 
filenced:  He  muff  remember  the  repea¬ 
ted  pufiies  which  at  laff  heaved  the  mi- 
nifter  from  the  feat  of  power,  and  how 
ffrenuoufly  he  fupported  the  attack.  My 
Lord,  ingenuous  and  candid  as  am, 

E  now 
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now  that  we  are  cooled  of  party  frenzy 
I  mud,  in  one  fenfe,  praife  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  thofe  days,  black  as  it  has  been 
reprefented.  There  is  no  manner  of 
doubt,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  about 
the  time  the  convention  was  concluded:, 
had  fuch  a  majority  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  he  could  have  carried,  I  had 
almoft  faid,  any  queflion.  But  the  diffe¬ 
rences  between  us  and  Spain  were  of  fo 
fhocking  a  nature,  and  fadts,  reafoning, 
and  treaties  were  fo  clearly  evinced  to  be  on 
our  fide,  that  I  mull  do  him  the  juftice 
to  fay,  he,  in  reality,  gave  way  to  the  op- 
pofition.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  ad- 
drefs  upon  the  convention,  though  the 
oppofition  to  it  was  countenanced  by  the 
prefence  of  the  P — e  of  W — s  in  perfon, 
was  carried  by  the  miniftry ;  yet  that 
very  addrefs  tacitly  condemned  even  the 
meafure  upon  which  it  congratulated 
his  Majefly:  <c  We  beg  leave  (faid  their 
lordfhips)  to  declare  to  your  Majefly, 
our  confidence  and  reliance  on  your  roy¬ 
al 
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al  wifdom,  and  fteady  attention  to  the 
honour  of  your  crown,  and  the  welfare 
of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  that  in  the  treaty  to 
be  concluded,  in  purfuance  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  proper  provilions  will  be  made 
for  redrefs  of  the  grievances  fojuftiy  com- 
•  plained  of ;  and  particularly,  that  the 
freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce 
in  the  American  feas,  to  which  your 
Majefty’s  fubjeCts  are  entitled  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  by  virtue  of  the  treaties 
fubfilling  between  the  two  crowds,  will 
be  effectually  fecured,  that  they  may  en¬ 
joy,  unmolefted,  their  undoubted  right 
of  navigating,  and  carrying  on  trade  and 
commerce  from  one  part  of  your  MajeL 
ty’s  dominons  to  any  other  part  thereof, 
without  being  liable  to  be  flopped,  vifited, 
or  fearched,  on  the  open  feas,  or  to  any 
■  other  violation  or  infraction  of  the  faid 
treaties ;  the  mutual  obfervance  thereof, 
and  a  juft  regard  to  the  privileges  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  other,  being  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  a  good  correfpondence,  and 
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lading  friendfhip  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.”  Their  lordfhips  afterwards  ex- 
prefs  their  [firm  dependence,  that  in  the 
treaty  to  be  concluded  in  purfuance  of 
the  convention,  <c  the  utmoft  regard  will 
be  had  to  the  rights  belonging  to  his  Ma- 
j city’s  crown  and  fubjedts,  in  adjufting 
and  fettling  the  limits  of  his  Majefty’s 
dominions  in  America.” 

T.  he  addrefs  of  the  houie  of  commons 
was  very  much  to  the  fame  purpofe ; 
they  exprelfed  their  “  reliance  on  his 
Majefty,  that,  from  his  Majefty’s  conftant 
attention  to  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
and  the  undoubted  right  of  his  people, 
effectual  care  will  be  taken  in  the  folemn 
treaty  to  be  made,  purfuant  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  that  the  freedom  of  navigation 
in  the  American  feas  may  be  fully  fecu- 
red  and  eftablifhed  for  the  future ;  and 
that  his  Majefty  s  lubjedts  may  enjoy,  un- 
molefted,  their  undoubted  right  of  navi¬ 
gating  and  trading  to  and  from  any  part 

^1S  Majefty’s  dominions,  without  be- 
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ing  liable  to  be  flopped,  viilted,  or 
fearched,  on  the  open  leas,  or  to  any 
other  violation  of  the  treaties  fublifling 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  as  the 
only  means  to  preferve,  upon  a  lafting 
foundation,  a  good  correfpondence  and 
friendlhip  between  the  two  crowns ;  and 
that  in  regulating  and  fettling  the  limits 
of  his  Majefly’s  dominions  in  America,  in 
the  treaty  to  be  made  with  Spain,  the 
.  greatefl  regard  will  be  had  to  the  rights 
and  pofleffions  belonging  to  his  Majtfly’s 
crown  and  fubjeds.’3 

I  have,  my  Lord,  quoted  the  words 
of  thofe  addrelles,  becaufe  they  were 
propofed  and  carried  by  the  miniftry, 
which  was  fo  often  ftigmatized  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends,  for  their  tame,  paffive,  and 
fcandalous  condud  towards  Spain.  The 
refolutions  that  both  houfes  came  to  in 
1738,  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Britifli 

■  '  1 

navigation,  poffeiTions,  and  privileges  in 
America,  are  ftill  more  explic.t,  becaufe 

they 
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they  regard  the  difference  between  our 
treaty  with  Spain  in  1667,  and  that  in 
1670;  a  difference  that  Sir  Benjamin 
Keene,  and  our  then  minidry,  were  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of. 'This  ignorance,  as  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  himlelf  well 
knows,  led  us  into  all  the  blunderings  of 
our  negotiations,  at  that  memorable  junc¬ 
ture.  The  dipulation  in  both  treaties 
were  equally  applied  to  the  American  as 
the  European  commerce  ;  and  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin,  then  Mr.  Keene,  in  his  letter  ad- 
dreffed  to  Don  Jofeph  Patinks,  dated 
December  7,  1737,  makes  the  fame 
fatal  confufion  :  for  I  can  call  it  no  other- 

1 

wife,  confidering  the  confequences  it  had. 
The  minidry,  however,  finding  that  our 
conduct  with  regard  to  Spain  was  inde_ 
fenfible,  upon  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of 
1667,  but  juftifiable,  clear,  and  con¬ 
fident  according  to  the  treaty  of  1670, 
were  fo  candid  as ,  at  lad,  to  adopt  the  diftinc  - 
tion  ;  and  our  declaration  of  war  againft 

Spain,  which  is  ©ne  of  the  bed  date-pa- 

peri 
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pers  ever  drawn  up  in  England,  is  founded 
upon  that  principle. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  by  the  repeated 
hammerings  of  writing  and  {peaking, 
not  only  the  public,  but  the  miniftry,  be¬ 
gan  to  have  a  conception,  that  the  ftipu- 
lations  of  the  treaty  of  1667,  were  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  thofe  feas  and  latitudes, 
where  trade  between  us  and  Spain  is  al¬ 
lowed  ;  and  in  fail,  they  are  no  other 
than  the  fettled  reciprocal  conditions  and 
modes,  by  which  trade  is  to  be  carried 
on  ;  and  which,  in  the  main,  differs  little 
or  nothing  from  thofe  pradtifed  by  all 

European  dates,  who  admit  of  an  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another. 

.  But,  my  Lord,  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty 
of  1670  is  diredfly  levelled  againft  fuch 
intercourfe  ;  and  every  ftipulation  it  con¬ 
tains,  is  intended  to  prohibit  it.  The 
fearch,  or  rather  vifit,  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  1667,  is  entirely  omitted  in  the 
treaty  of  1670,  upon  the  plain  obvious 
principle,  that  in  feas  and  latitudes  where 
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all  commerce  is  prohibited,  no  object  of 
fearch,  on  either  fide,  can  exift.  This  is 
not  the  cafe  in  Europe  between  us  and 
Spain  ;  and  for  that  rcafon,  the  ftipula- 
tions  in  the  treaty  of  1667,  aie  very 
juftly  applicable  to  the  European  trade 
between  the  two  nations  :  a  vifit  is  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  European  leas,  becaufe  a 

commerce  is  eftablifhed.  Where  all 
commerce  is  abolifhed,  no  fuch  vifit  can, 
or  ought  to,  take  place. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  the  more  explicit  on 
this  fubjed,  becaufe  the  letter-writer, who 
appears  in  the  character  of  the  refignee, 
lays  upon  our  differences  with  Spain,  the 
whole  ftrefs  of  his  juflification,  in  re- 
fiGming  the  feals.  1  am  not  here  an  ad- 
vocate  for  the  condud  of  tne  l'ubjeds  op 
Spain  towards  us,  fince  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  war,  which  I  believe  to  be 
very  indefenfible.  But  I  think  that  after 
the  nature  of  the  differences  between  us 
and  Spain  were  fo  unanfwerably  Hated  and 
cleared  up,  by  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman 
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tleman  and  his  friends,  who  thereby 
drove  the  then  minifter  from  his  feat  of 
power,  the  very  fit  ft  object  to  employ  the 
attention  of  his  fucceilbrs,  ought  to  have 
been  a  fair,  precife,  and  pofitive  dilapi¬ 
dation  of  our  interefts  and  claims  regard¬ 
ing  that  court.  But  how  was  this  affair 
managed  ?  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  things  too  well,  not  to  be 
fenfible,  that  while  matters  lie  as  they 
have  done  for  almoft  a  hundred  years  paft, 
at  fixes  and  (evens,  between  Spain  and 
us,  the  rancorous  fore  will  break  out  upon 
her,  upon  every  occafion,  and  at  every 
juncture,  in  which  (he  thinks  we  are 
embarrafied.  But  how  did  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  be¬ 
have  in  this  matter,  after  they  came  into 
power  ?  While  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  in  agitation,  not  the  (mailed: 
attention  was  paid  to  this  capital  concern, 
though  properly  and  ftrictly  (peaking, 
Great-Britain  had  no  other  to  fettle  at  the 
time  of  that  treaty.  The  evacuation  or 

F  demolition 
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demolition  of  places  on  the  continent 
were  in  fadfc  none  of  her  concerns,  and 
even  the  condition  of  Louifbourg  was  but 
a  temporary  paltry  confideration,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  our  fettling  our  commer¬ 
cial  concerns  with  the  Spaniards,  on  fuch 
a  footing  as  that  they  cannot  be  miftaken, 
either  by  them  or  ourfelves.  Inftead  of 
that,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  though 
faid  to  be  definitive,  did  not,  in  fadf, 
eftablifh  more  than  the  very  convention 
that  had  been  fo  much  cried  down,  and 
fo  fuccefstaily  declaimed  againfi:  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends.  This  was  both  obferved  and 
mentioned  in  parliament.  But  what  was 
the  apology  made  for  the  omiffion  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  perfon  ?  I 
am  fare  no  gentleman  who  was  then  in 
parliament,  and  is  ftill  alive,  will  con¬ 
tradict  that  he  treated  every  principle 
upon  which  he  and  his  friends  had  forced 
theminifter  into  a  war  with  Spain,  as  he 
would  have  done  the  learch  of  the  philo- 

fopher’s 
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iopher’s  (tone.  .  Is  there  a  man  in  En^- 

i  t  b 

and  (faid  he,  his  words  are  memorable) 
fo  romantic  and  fo  abfurd  as  to  think, 
that  the  Spaniards  ever  will  give  up  their 
claim  to  fearch  our  fhips  in  America  ? 

What  then  mu  ft  we  think  of  thofe, 
who,  confcious  that  fuch  a  claim  muft  at 

leaft  be  tacitly  admitted,  would  found  an 
alarm  through  the  whole  nation  againft 
the  minifter,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  bc- 
caufe  he  was  of  the  fame  opinion?  But, 
my  Lord,  we  had  other  matters  befides 
that  of  no  fearch,  which  ought  to  have 
been  fettled  long  before  with  Spain. 
The  right  of  the  Britifti  fubjeds  to  cut 
logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  had 
been  afferted  in  ftrong  and  expreflive 
terms  by  parliament.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  common  fenfe  and  common  juftice. 
was  fo  important  a  right  left  unacknow¬ 
ledged,  and  undetermined  ?  If  we  are 
to  believe  the  reprefen tation  of  our  own 
board  of  trade,  the  firft  fettlements  made 
by  the  Englifh  fubjeds  on  the  ifland  of 

F  2  Trift, 
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Trift,  and  on  or  near  the  lake  or  marfh 
de  Terminos,  in  the  province  of  Jucatan, 
were  made  at  a  time  when  thofe  places 
were  entirely  unoccupi-d,  if  not  urr 
known  to  the  Spaniards.  Preoccupency, 
therefore,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  right  that 

k 

any  European  power  has  in  America,  was 
in  our  favour.  Why  fhould  our  fellow- 
fubieffs  cut  their  logwood  at  the  foot  of  a 
gallows  ?  Why  were  not  their  rights  to 
cut  it  as  firmly  afeertained  as  they  were  ob- 
flinately  difputed  ?  and  why  were  matters 
left  fo  unadjufted  with  Spain,  that  our  fi- 
tuation  was  no  longer  tolerable  ;  and  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  rather 
than  difguife  it  longer,  chofe  to  refign  the 
feals  of  his  office  ?  Was  this  owing;  to  in- 

advertency  ?  we  cannot  fuppofe  it.  That 
it  was  owing  to  the  obftinacy  of  the  court 
of  Madrid,  I  can  well  fnppole.  But  what 
did  the  nation  blame  a  former  minifter 
for  ?  Becaufe  he  palliated,  difguifed,  and 
concealed  that  obfiinacy,  till  it  arrived 

at 
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at  a  pitch  that  was  inconfident  with  the 
honour  and  intereft  of  his  country. 

Notwithdanding  all  I  have  faid,  my 
Lord,  I  cannot  think  that  the  principles 
upon  which  we  went  into  the  lad  war 
againd  Spain  were  totally  defenfible,  or 
have  been  rightly  underdood.  Nothing 
is  more  evident  to  me,  than  that  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  American  treaty  does  favour  an 

exclufive  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  their 

■ 

poffe (lions  there ;  and  that  this  exclufive 
right,  which  by  the  by  is  reciprocal  to 
both  nations,  mud  be  abfolutely  deftroy- 
cd,  if  we  admit  that  no  Britilh  (hips  can, 
be  the  circumftances  of  fufpicion  ever  fo 
ftrong,  be  vifited  or  fearched  upon  the 
American  feas,  unlefs  fuch  (hip  is  found 
in  a  Spanilh  port  or  harbour.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  docTtrine  upon  which  the 
declaration  of  the  lad  war  againd  Spain 
was  (ounded  ;  but  candidly  fpeaking,  I 
think  it  indefenlible  ;  becaufe  it  deftroys 
the  ve:y  fpirit  of  all  the  treaties  we  ever 
had  wnth  Spain.  I  am  far  from  denying, 

1  .  •  that 
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that  by  thofe  treaties  we  are  entitled  to  a, 
free  and  an  uninterrupted  navigation  upon 
the  American  leas,  and  between  one  of 
our  fettlementsto  another,  however  diftant 
they  may  be.  I  will  even  go  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  that  a  Britifh  Ship  in  the  courfe  of 
navigation  may  be  obliged  to  make  a 
Spanish  fhore  ;  and  that  even  that  cir- 
cumftance  does  not  render  her  liable  to 
confiscation.  But  it  may  be  faid,  are  not 
thofe  principles  irreconcileab'e  ?  My  an- 
fwer  is,  if  they  are  fo  now,  they  were  e- 
qually  fo  during  the  adminiftration  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  while  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends 
were  in  the  opposition.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  my  Lord,  be  of  opinion  that  the  two 
principles  I  have  mentioned  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  if  we  treat  fairly  and  fincerely, 
without  captious  differences  and  distinc¬ 
tions,  that  Shew  craft  and  cunning:,  rather 

D  J 

than  policy  and  wifdom.  Were  it  not  for 
prelerving  that  regard  which  is  due  to 
every  mealure  that  has  been  perhaps  con¬ 
fined 
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fined  to  the  cabinet,  or  rather  a  regard 
for  government,  I  might  appeal  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  himfelf,  whe¬ 
ther  even  the  court  of  Spain  has  not 
fhewn  difpolitions  for  liftening  to  terms 
that  would  have  abolifhed  all  commer¬ 
cial  differences  between  us  and  that  na¬ 
tion?  I  could  even  a  Ik,  whether  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Keene,  before  his  death,  and  the 
laft  minifter,  no  difparagement  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  did  not  from  the 
information  received  on  the  part  of  Spain, 

ter  na  s  were  practicable, 
and  that  a  treaty,  upon  fuch  a  fyftem, 
would  obviate  all  future  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts,  if  arifing  from  the 
undetermined,  and  indeed  clalhing  expref- 
fions  of  treaties  ? 

In  fiiort,  my  Lord,  it  is  with  the  mod 
fenfible  concern  I  obferve,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  motive  for  a  re- 
fignation  is  of  fo  tender  a  nature,  and 
perhaps  the  mod  interefting  of  any  to 
this  country  that  could  have  been  urged. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  never  could 
have  dallied  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  oath  of  fecrecy  or  duty  ei¬ 
ther  to  his  late  or  prefent  Majefty,  if  the 
public  had  been  furnifhed  even  by  au¬ 
thority  with  fome  of  thofe  fails  that 
were  the  caufes  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  refigning  the  feals  (to  ufe 
the  letter-writer’s  own  word,  which  I 
frill  cannot  admit  of  being  authentic) 
e  regarding  meafures  to  be  taken  againlt 
Spain,  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the 
honour  ol  the  crown,  and  to  the  >moft 

eiTential  national  interefts ;  and  this  foun- 

.  / 

ded  on  what  Spain  had  already  done,  not 
on  what  that  court  may  farther  intend  to 
do/  Could  the  dilclofing  the  fadts  upon 
which  thofe  meafures  were  to  be  taken, 
have  been  attended  with  fuch  conftcrna- 
tion  to  the  public,  or  luch  detriment  to 
our  national  affairs,  as  the  fudden  and  de¬ 
clared  refignation  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  ?  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to 
infinuate,  that  this  refignation  is  fatal  to 

the 
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(he  public  ;  all  I  mean  is,  that  it  was  in¬ 
convenient  at  the  very  nick  of  time  when 
it  was  made.  A  thing  may  acquire  im¬ 
portance  by  circumftances,  that  has  very 
little  in  its  own  nature. 

After  all  Europe  was  upon  what  we 
may  call  the  tip  toes  of  expectation,  of 
the  event  of  M.  Bully’s  negociation ; 
when  every  tongue  was  employed  in  ap¬ 
plauding  the  firmnefs  of  our  minifter  in 
withftanding  all  his  arts,  and  refilling  to 
treat  of  a  peace  that  was  not  anfwerabie 
to  our  fuccelles  in  war ;  this  minifter 
chufes  that  precife  period  to  refign.  What 
can  Europe  think  of  fuch  a  refignation, 
but  that  our  councils  are  diftrafted,  and 
our  government  contemptible  ?  Could 
the  molt  inveterate  Jacobite  in  this  na¬ 
tion  have  aimed  a  more  fenlible  blow 
againfl  the  glory  of  his  Mnjefty’s  reign, 
than  by  faying,  that  whatever  boafls  of 
unanimity  might  be  delivered  from  the 
throne,  yet  there  was  none  in  the  cabi¬ 
net;  and  that  however  the  nations  a- 

G  round 
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round  us  may  revere  or  dread  that  una¬ 
nimity,  the  whole  was  a  farce  and  an 
impolition.  I  am  afraid  that  ftill  new 
conftru&ioos  may  be  put  upon  this  re¬ 
signation.  Measures  to  be  taken  with 
Spain  ought  to  have  preceeded  meafures 
to  be  taken  against  Spain.  That 
Spain  is  a  valuable  ally,  and  a  refpedta- 
ble  power,  cannot  be  denied.  We 
thought  ourfelves  happy  in  her  friend¬ 
ship  j  and  his  late  Majefty,  more  than 
once,  mentioned  it  as  a  mod:  favourable 
circumftance  in  his  reign.  "While  the 
nation  is  flattering  itfelf  with  thofe  ideas, 
no,  fays  the  dire&ing  minifter,  it  is  all 
a  delufive  fecurity,  and  if  you  do  not  de¬ 
clare  againft  Spain,  I  will  have  nothing 
farther  to  fay  with  you.  But,  pray,  Sirs  n 
why  in  luch  a  hurry  ?  have  you  not  been 

his  Majefty’s  minifter  thefe  fix  years  ? 

% 

Is  it  not  almoft  five  years  fince  the  cafe 
of  the  Antigallican  happened  ?  Has  not 
Spain  for  thefe  two  years  paft  been  incef- 
fantly  threatening  deftru&ion  to  our  log¬ 
wood 
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wood  trade,  and  to  renew  all  her  claims 
to  fearching  and  vifiting  the  Britilh  fhip 

on  the  American  Teas  ? 

* 

The  letter-writer  fuppoLs,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  ever  fince  he 
came  into  poll,  has  guided  our  meafures. 
The  very  expreffion  that  he  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  guide  them,  implies  it.  If  he 
A\d guide  them,  how  came  matters  to  run 
into  fuch  diforder,  that  an  immediate  and 
an  abrupt  refignation  of  his  port  became 
neceffary  for  his  fafety  ?  In  what  I  now 
fay,  I  am  far  from  fuppefing,  that  we 
had  no  caufe  of  complaint  againft  Spain . 
I  think,  my  Lord,  I  have  proved,  that 
we  have  more  caufes  than  one,  and  thofe 
too,  important  ones.  But  I  mod;  lincere- 
ly  think,  that  none  of  thofe  caufes  exift 
at  prefent,  that  have  not  exifted  ever  fince 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  firft  came  into 
the  adminiflration;  nay,  ever  fince  theyear 
1672,  when  the  queen  regent  of  Spain 
iflued  a  cedula,  ordering  the  Englifh  log- 

G  2  wood- 
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wood-cutters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to 
be  treated  as  pirates. 

The  talents  of  a  great  minifter,  my 
Lord,  are  much  more  feen  in  preventive, 
than  in  executive  meafures.  Why  did 
not  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
when  he  came  into  port,  tell  his  mafter, 
<£  Sir,  the  differences  betwen  us  and 
Spain  are  as  far  from  being  compromifed* 
as  they  were  at  the  commencement  of 
the  lad  panifh  war ;  fhe  never  has  re¬ 
nounced  her  claim  of  fearching  our 
fhips,  on  the  open  feas,  though  it  was  on 

that  claim  that  our  declaration  of  war 

( 

was  founded ;  fire  never  has  admitted  our 
right  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  though  that  right  is  as  incontrover¬ 
tible  as  fa<fts  and  poffeffion  can  render  it. 
W e  are  now  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France ;  and  from  the  complexion  of  the 
Spanifh  miniftry,  there  is  all  the  reafon 
in  the  world  for  believing  they  will  omit 
no  opportunity  of  making  good  the 
claims  they  have  not  renounced,  or  that 
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are  not  fettled  by  treaty :  a  definitive 
treaty,  therefore,  is  necellary  ;  it  is  im~ 
poffible  for  me,  without  it,  to  know  how 

to  proceed,  for  at  prefent  I  am  only  gro¬ 
ping  in.  the  dark  ?” 

Had  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
made  fuch  a  fpeecb,  and  it  was  both 


natural  and  reafonable  he  fhould  have 
made  it,  the  confequence  muff  have 


been,  that  either  Spain  mud  have  agreed 

1  vD 

to  fuch  a  treaty,  or  we  mufit  have  taken 
fuch  meafures  a  gain  Pc  her ,  as  muff  have 
driven  her  from  the  character  of  an  in- 
fidious  ally,  into  that  of  an  open  enemy. 
Inftead  of  that,  ever  fince  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  we  have  been  treated 
about  fettling  a  few  paltry  fads,  and  fet¬ 
tling  fome  infignificant  private  accounts, 
without  fettling  a  fingle  principle  of  pof_ 


feffion  or  commerce.. 

If  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
and  his  friends,  as  their  predeceflors  in 
office  have  done  before,  alled^e,  that 
Spain,  by  confenting  to  pay  for  fuch  and 

fuch 
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fuch  captures,  and  to  indemnify  us  for 
fuch  and  fuch  hoftilities,  in  fadt  difclaims 

P  '’t  [M  f  jf!  r  JliikJ  t 

her  right  to  exercife  them  for  the  future, 
my  Lord,  I  totally  deny  the  confequence. 
A  minifter  to-day  may  do  a  thing,  which 
a  minifter  to-morrow  may  di (approve  of. 
There  is  no  cafe  that  can  be  fo  perempto¬ 
rily  circumftanced  as  not  to  admit  a  va¬ 
riation  from  another  cafe  of  the  fame 
nature.  Had  the  court  of  Spain  made 
fifty  thoufand  eonceffions  to  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  they  could  not  have 
been  equivalent  to  her  fettling  one  prin¬ 
ciple.  Had  the  article  of  Uti  pojidetis , 
in  the  treaty  of  1 667,  and  in  that  of  1 670, 
and  confirmed  by  all  fubfequent  treaties, 
been  pofitively  defined  to  extend  to  our 
right  of  the  logwood  trade  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  there  could  have  been  no  kind 
of  doubt  or  mifconception  between  us 
and  Spain  upon  that  account;  had  it 
been  properly  afcertained  under  what  cL- 
cum ftances,  and  in  what  cales,  a  vifit  ol 

a  fearch  in  the  American  Teas  was  admif- 

fible 
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Fible,  the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain  would 
not  have  been  perpetually  ploughing  the 
feas,  with  the  terrors  of  the  Spanifh 
guarda  coftas  before  their  eyes. 

YourLordfhip  may  perceive  from  what 
I  have  faid,that  I  am  not  blaming  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  for  pufhing  mea- 
fures  againft  Spain,  if  that  really  was  the 
cafe ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  ex¬ 
tremely  odd  that  he  did  not  forefee,  five 

years  ago,  a  time  muff  come,  when  fuch 
meafures  muff  bepurfued,  if  not  prevent¬ 
ed  by  a  definitive  treaty.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  may 
fee,  that  befides  the  treaties  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  mentioned,  the  Utrecht  in  1713,  and 
that  of  Seville  in  1729,  were  definitive. 
My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  they  ever  were 
intended  to  be  fo.  I  believe  they  were 
only  meant  as  palliatives,  all  our  trea¬ 
ties  with  Spain  fince  1670  have  been- 
that  treaty  I  believe  was  intended  to  be 
definitive  j  but  its  very  definition  was 
difputed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore 

be- 
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Became  of  no  effedt;  nor  have  our  trea¬ 
ties  nor  wars  with  Spain  for  aimoft  a 
whole  century  part  fettled  it. 

It  has,  my  Lord,  been  obferved  by 
the  greatefb  of  writers,  that  the  moft 
puzzling  cafes  arife  in  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  two  reafonable 

Jfc 

well-intentioned  parties.  Where  one 
party  is  unreafonable,  or  ill-intentioned, 
an  impartial  judge  can  eafily  difeover  its 
views  and  motives,  and  can  be  at  no  lofs 
how  to  determine.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
fplit  a  hair,  and  to  decide,  when  each 
party  has  on  its  fide  an  equal  weight  of 
reafon  and  argument ;  fuch,  my  Lord, 
I  take  the  interpretation  of  the  American 
treaty  between  us  and  Spain  to  be ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  I  am  of  opinion,  it  was  the 
more  reafonable  that  it  ffiould  have  been 
fettled.  As  to  our  right  of  cutting  log¬ 
wood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  I  think 
it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  there  were  fiiil,  if  poffible,  flronger 
retlfons  why  it  ought  not  to  have  been 

difputed. 
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difputed.  The  partiality  (hewn  bySpainin 
favour  of  France,  fincethe  commencement 
of  this  war,  may  have  been  very  great;  but 
aslong  as  they  did  not  proceed  upon  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  long  as  they  were  imputed  not 
to  his  Catholic  Majeffy,  or  to  his  mini- 
ftry,  but  to  a  few  haughty  uninformed 
governors  of  places,  who  were  ordered  to 
repair  their  faults,  or  to  defiil  from  them 
for  the  future,  I  can  by  no  means  think 
that  they  afford  a  reafonable  ground  for 
hoifilities.  Had  his  Catholic  Majedy 
faid,  1  am  determined  to  fupport  my  go¬ 
vernors  in  doing  all  that  they  have  done; 
they  are  jollified  by  treaties  and  the  law 
of  nations,  we  might  have  had  reafons 

for  the  ftrongeft  refentment ;  even  ho.fi- 
lities  might  have  been  juftified,  becaufe 
fuch  a  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  would 
have  flruck  at  our  mofl  edential  intercds, 
and  have  actually  rendered  them  a  party 
with  France  againft  us.  But  what  does 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  do?  he  is  againft 
demanding  any  anfwer  but  from  the 

H  mouth 


mouth  of  a  cannon.  IIs  fuppofes,  that 
his  moil  catholic  majefty  abetts  thisi  gor- 
vernors  and  officers  in  their  indefenfible 

,  O .  a 

conduct,  though  he  and  his  minifters 
tells  us  in  the  mod  exprefs  and  authentic 
terms,  that  they  do  not ;  and  that  they 
never  were  better  difpofed  than  they  are  at 
prefent,  to  live  in  friendffiip  with  Great- j 

Britain.  ftsoo  .  j/i  noqu  bagrjBri 

I  am  far  from  faying,  that  fuch  affu-  5 
ranees,  be  they  ever  fo  full  or  fo  cordial, 
ought  to  fatisfy  a  Britiffi  minifter  -y  who,  5 
like  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  has 
a  capital  concern  in  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  affairs.  But  I  muft  think  that  no 
adt  of  his  catholic  majefty,  or  his  miniftry, 
in  reparation  of  what  we  complain  of, 
ought  to  make  us  defift  from  following 
principles,  and  from  inlifting  on  a  clear 
and  definitive  treaty,  that  we  may  know 
what  we  have  to  trull  to.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  what  I  mean.  I  make  no  doubt 

«  J  i  **•  A  ■ 

when  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
guided  our  meafures,  he  made  feveral  ap¬ 
plications 
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plications  to  the  court  of' (Spain  for  (repa¬ 
ration  of  what  was  amifs  Jibuti  cannot 


fent 


diaman  ;  had  (he  paid  all  the  Ioffes  at¬ 
tending  the  detention  of  the  Antigailican 
privateer ;  had  (he  even  ordered  half  a 
dozen  of  her  governors  and  officers ‘to  be 
hanged  upon  her  coafts  as  beacons,  to 
diredt  their  fucceffors  how  to  adt  towards 
Britiffi  fubjedts ;  I  fay,  had  (he  done  ail 
this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  it  was  next  to 
doing  nothing  at  all.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  and  hi3  friends,  cannot 

4 

be  ignorant  of  the  conceffions  in  points  of 
fadt,  made  to  us  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  late  Spaniffi  war.  We 
fcarcely  made  a  complaint  that  was  not 
received,  and  ordered  to  he  remedied.  Ia 
many  cafes,  fums  were  liquidated  to  he 
paid  for  our  fatisfadtion,  and  fchedules 
upon  fchedules  were  iffued  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  to  the  Spaniffi  governors  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  But  what  pur.. 

••  H  2  pofe 
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pole  did  all  this  fe-rve  to  Great-Britain  ? 
JNcne  ;  the  fame  courier  who  carried  the 

;  1  »J  fA  ' 

inftrudions  to  their  governors,  cariied 
with  them  other  iqftrudions  to  difregard 
them,  which  they  moft  pundua-lly  ob- 
ferved.  When  we  complained  of  fuch 
breaches  of  good  faith,  we  received  frefh 
aflurances  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  in¬ 
demnification  and  fatisfadion  fhould  be 
made  us.  A  fleet  arrived  from  America, 
or  a  courier  from  a  governor,  which 
brought  difpatches  that  were  dark  and 
doubtfyl,  fix  months  longer  were  con- 
fumed  in  clearing  up  thofe  difpatches,  and 
in  receiving  anfwers  that  were  to  redify 
all  miftakes,  and  which  anfwers  never 
came  to  hand,  or  came  too  late  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  war 

I  can  appeal  to  the  recollcdion  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  many  of 
his  friends,  who  are  now  alive,  whether, 
in  the  above  reprefentation,  I  have  exag¬ 
gerated  matters.  Had  his  majefty  and 
all  the  other  members  of  his  council- 

boards 
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board,  been  ever  fo  vigorous  in  obtain- 

■ 

ing  a  fatisfacftion  from  Spain,  their  vi¬ 
gour  could  have  ferved  no  manner  of  pnr- 


pofe,  as  matters  now  Hand  between  us 
anti  that  court,  unlefs  we  had  obtained  a 

4 

clear  and  diftinCt  treaty  to  direbt  us  how 
to  proceed.  Was  ever  fuch  a  treaty  ap¬ 
plied  for  ?  My  Lord,  I  am  afraid  not; 
Did  ever  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  in  his  moft  zealous  difpatches,  tell 
the  court  of  Spain,  that  (he  muft  agree 
to  a  practicable  fyfttm  of  neutrality  ;  that 
fhe  muft  abfolutely  and  unrefervedly  re¬ 
nounce  thofe  tyrannical  and  unjuft  claims, 
which  the  parliament  of  Great- Britain 
have  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  again 
and  again,  declared  to  be  inconfiftent 


with  her  undoubted  and  moft  valuable 
rights  of  commerce  ?  The  fir  ft  refla¬ 
tion,  my  Lord,  the  Houfe  of  Peers  came 
to  in  the  year  1738,  (and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  it  was  a  refolution  fo  equitable, 
that  it  was  not  difputed  even  at  that  mi- 
nifterial  period)  was,  “  That  the  fub_ 

'  jeCls 
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jetts  of  Great-Britain  have  a  clear  and 
undopbted  right  to  navigate  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  .fea?,  to  and  from  any  part  of  his 
majefly’s  dominions ;  and  for  carrying  on 
fuch  trade  and  corpmerce,  as  they  are 
juftly  entitled  to  in  America;  andalfo  tQj 
carry  ail  forts  of  goods,  and  merchan- 
dizes,  and  effects,  from  one  part  of  his 
majefty’s  dominions  to  any  other  part 
thereof ;  and  that  no  goods  being  fo  car¬ 
ried,  are  by  any  treaty  fubfiftjng  between 
the  two  crowns  of  Great-Britain  andv 
Spain,  to  be  deemed  or  taken  as  contra¬ 
band  or  prohibited  goods ;  and  that  the 
fearching  of  fuch  Clips  on  the  open  feas, 
under  pretence  of  their  carrying  prohi¬ 
bited  or  contraband  goods,  is  a  violation 
and  infraction  of  the  treaties  fubfifting  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns.” 

My  Lord,  I  am  fatisfied  that  a  refolu- 
tion  of  one  or  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
does  not  conftitute  an  adt  of  parliament  • 
but  I  am  clear  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 

'  .  *  ■  .  h'ilUaw.}  “.Lh  j/kJh'U  «-’•.!  jhlU 

ought  to  have  as  much  fgnifcancy  in 


ir 


this 
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this  country,  as  the  AuBorhas  Senatus  had 
with  the  Romans ;  that  authority  did  not 
come  up  to  a  Senatus  Confulium,  but  ftiil 
it  was  the  fenfe  of  the  fenate.  This  be- 
ing  the  cafe,  I  fhould  be  extremely  glad 

f  i  ill 

to  know  what  regard  has  been  paid  to  this 

great  authority.  Did  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  after  he  came  into  power, 
infift  upon  Spain  explicitly  renouncing 

M  1  r  M  to  _  ...I  to  .  to  .  .  i 
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her  dangerous  claims  by  a  new  treaty  ? 
No,  matters  were  luffered  to  go  on  in  the 
fame  dangerous  uncertain  track  as  ever.; 
and  the  public  was  alarmed  with  the 

fSnr  .  Fmri 

news  of  a  refignation,  before  the  lead 
whifper  was  heard  of  a  difference  in  the 
miniftry. 

•  .  Ir.  t  r\  I  .  t 

While  I  fay  this,  my  Lord,  I  am  far 
from  attacking  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  condudt,  either  as  a  minifter  or  a 
privy  counfellor.  I  believe  him  to  be 
great  and  able  in  both  capacities.  And 
I  believe  no  man  is  more  ferry  than  he 

a  V  4  p  H  4  A  »  |  4  />  ^  l  a  rj  4  4  a  <3ll  r>Q  I  fVf  /  4  .  .  J 

is,  that  the  unexpected  manner  of  his  re¬ 
fignation  has  created  fuch  difeontents  and 

diflrufls 


diftrufts  in  the  public.  For  my  own  part 
■I  can  by  no  means  fee  the  propriety  of 


intruding  members  upon  that  account, 
in  a  ftyle  of  doubt  and  defpondeney,  and 
tor  that  purpofe  fpreading  an  alarm  all 


over  the  nation  ;  the  effeds  of  which 


<1  i 

may  go  far  towards  defeating  the  ends  of 
his  fervices.  Had  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  retired  wfch  a  general  difrtift 
at  all  the  meafures  of  his  brother  minif- 
ters,  the  panic  that  has  been  fpread  through 
all  the  nation  could  not  have  been  grea¬ 
ter,  nor  the  apprehenfion  ftronger  of  the 
confequences  that  may  thereby  enfue  to 
our  fovereign  and  this  nation.  But  in 
fad,  I  cannot  perceive  the  fmalleh  rca. 
fon  for  any  difagreeable  apprehenfion  ;  if 
the- right  honourable  gentleman  is  not 
impreft  with  fentiments  very  different 
from  thofe  that  have  been  given  to  the 
the  public  in  his  name.  If  he  keeps  up 
to  his  profeffions,  which  we  have  no 
realon  to  doubt  of,  his  Majefty  and  his 
country  are  in  a  fair  way  of  reaping  as 

much 
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dare  to  fay  your  lordfhip  knows  it)  with 
as  much  weight  and  more  freedom  than 
ever ;  and  it  will  be  received  with  equal 
candour  and  refpedt.  His  opinion,  while 

he  was  a  lecretary  of  ftate,  was  no  more 

■* 

binding  upon  the  reft  of  his  Majfefty’s  fer- 
vants,  than  it  is  now.  Then  what  are 
the  confequences  that  are  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  ?  The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  in  the  anfwer  he  has  made  to  the 
very  extraordinary  compliment  paid  him 
by  the  city  of  London,  far  from  his  giv¬ 
ing  the  fmalleft  hint  of  his  being  difcon- 
tented,  exults  in  the  glorious  profpeft  of 
national  happinefs  now  before  his  eyes, 
in  exprefiions  that  are  very  diftant  from 
fentiments  of  defpondency.  His  very  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  moft  gracious  and  (ponta- 
neous  marks  of  his  Majefty’s  approbation, 
can  be  confidered  by  every  impartial  rea¬ 
der  as  an  earneft  of  his  continuance  to  de- 
ferve  them,  by  the  exertion  of  public 

I  fpirit, 


hiuch  benefit  as  ever  they  did  from  his 
abilities.  He  can  ftill  give  his  advice  (I 
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fpirit,  and  the  prolecution  of  vigorous 
meafures.  .  - 

Thefe  are  obfervations,  which  I  dare 
to  %,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
and  his  friends,  fuch  of  them,  at  lead:, 
as  mean  as  well  as  he  does  himfelf,  will 
thai\k  me  for  publidiing.  But,  my  Lord, 
there  never  happened  yet  in  this  country, 
a  refignation  or  change  of  a  minifter, 
but  the  fa&ious  and  the  defigning,  under 
the  mafk  of  public  good,  have  worked 
up  the  cataftrophe  to  a  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  and  often  the  louded  outcries 
come  from  them  who  have  the  lead:  con- 
.  cern  in  the  drama.  No  fooner  was  the 
letter  to  which  I  prefixed  your  Iorddiip’s- 
name  published,  than  outdepped  an  an- 
iwer  to  it,  by  one  of  thofe  volunteer  poli¬ 
ticians,  whofe  real  defign  feems  to  have 
been  to  alarm  the  public  by  the  found  of 
Mr.  P.’s  praifes.  My  defign  in  that  pam¬ 
phlet  was  to  diew,  that  we  were  not  ru¬ 
ined  by  Mr.  P’s  refignation  ;  that  the 
continuance  of  an  offenfive  war  would 

foon 
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foon  be  of  the  mold  dreadful  confequen- 

ces  to  the  nation }  that  a  good  peace  with 
France  would  not  only  difengage  us  from 
our  ruinous  connections  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe ;  and  that  in  faCt,  we 
had  precluded  ourfcdves  from  fervine  his 

1  O 

Pruflian  Majefty  by  our  treaties,  in  which 
we  in  reality  bound  ourfelves  not  to  make 
peace  without  his  confent.  The  author 
of  the  anfwer,  rny  Lord,  does  not  ule  a 

I 

«ngle  argument  to  difprove  thefe  propo¬ 
rtion?.  Inftead  of  that,  he  dwells  entire¬ 
ly  upon  perfonalities,  which  I  never  en¬ 
tered  into,  and  which  are  foreign  to  the 
honeft  intention  of  my  paper,  which  was 
to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  Eritifh  go¬ 
vernment  againft  a  fuppofition,  that  the 
refignation  of  any  one  minifter,  with 
whatever  views,  or  through  whatever 
provocations  it  was  made,  could  endanger 
it  at  this  juncture.  I  was  fo  tender  of 
every  thing  that  was  perfonal  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Mr.  P.  that  I  did  not  even  com¬ 
bat  a  moft  ridiculous  prepoffeffion  that  ■ 

I  2  •  runs 
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runs  through  the  writings  of  all  his  pa~ 
negyrifts,  and  is  now  become  fo  general, 
that  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  public; 
I  mean  that  he  is  the  author  of  all  the 
glories  and  fucceffes  that  have  attended 
us  of  late  years.  I  cannot,  my  Lord, 
believe  one  Angle  word  of  fuch  huff.  I 
believe  our  officers  both  by  fea  and  land 
would  have  fought  with  the  fame  fpirit 
they  did  fight  with,  though  Mr.  P.  had 

never  been  S— — y  of  S - e;  nor  have 

I  the  fmalleft  argument  to  induce  me  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  foie  author  of 
thofe  glorious  meafures,  or  that  the  fuc- 
cets  of  them  was  owing  to  him  alone. 
When  I  fay  this,  I  do  not  detradf  from 
Mr.  P.’s  merits.  I  allow  them  to  be  as 
great  as  any  man,  who  is  not  a  ridiculous 
enthufiaff,  can  reprefent  them  to  be;  but 
ffill  I  cannot  compliment  him  with  a 
monopoly  of  all  fenfe  and  fpirit  at  the 

C - 1  B - d. 

The  defperate  condition  of  our  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  when  the  right  honourable 

gentleftian 
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gentleman  came  Into  poll,  is  another 
topic  equally  falfe  and  foolifb,  that  runs 
through  the  works  of  all  his  panegyrifts. 
That  they  were  difordered,  I  admit;  that 
they  were  defperate,  I  deny ;  or  that  the 
public  misfortunes  which  had  been  fo  in- 
duftrioufly  exaggerated,  were  in  the  lead 
degree  owing  to  the  mifmanagements  of 
Mr.  P.’s  predeceflbrs  in  power. 

-4 

The  author  of  the  anfwer  to  my  lad 
letter  has  not  advanced  a  Angle  argu¬ 
ment  that  has  the  lead  tendency  to  dis¬ 
prove,  or  even  to  invalidate  what  I  have 
there  laid  down  ;  and  in  feme  paflages  he 
effects  not  to  underdand  what  I  mean. 
He  finds  fault  with  my  Setting  at  nought 
the  good  fate  of  the  French,  and  at  the 
Same  time  propofing  that  we  fhould  make 
peace  with  them.  There  might  have 
been  Some  colour  for  this  reflection,  had 
I  fuggeded  that  we  ought  to  make  fuch  a 
peace  with  them,  as  v/ould  leave  any 
thing  to  their  good  faith.  All  I  meant, 
and  1  believe  my  meaning  is  extremely 

clear. 
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clear,  was,  that,  without  prejudice  to  our-, 
feives,  we  ought,  for  the  fake  of  our  al¬ 
lies  on  the  continent,  have  endeavoured 
to  make  fuch  a  peace  as  France  mu  ft 
have  found  her  interefl:  to  obferve.  She 
could  have  had  no  motive  for  taking  part 
againft  the  King  of  Pruflia,  but  becaufe 
he  took  part  with  us  and  we  with  him. 
She  could  have  had  no  interefl  in  attack¬ 
ing  Hanover  5  which  fhe  was  fure  fhe 
niuk  feme  time  or  other  evacuate,  but 
becaufe  fhe  had  a  quarrel  with  us  in 
America.  She  has  failed  in  all  her  views 

0 

there;  and  it  was  reafonable  to  think 
that  file  finds  file  is  now  difappointed,  and 
file  will  defifl  trom  her  miflaken  purfuits^ 
as  foon  as  fhe  can  do  it  with  fafety  to 
herfelf.  If  it  was  in  cur  power  to  have 
offered  her  that  fafety,  without  our  de¬ 
parting  from  the  original  motives  and 
principles,  upon  which  we  undeitook 
the  war  ;  if  we  could  even  have  fecured 
our  pofleffions  in  America  from  her  en¬ 
croachments  in  time  to  come;  and  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  have  encreafed  the  flrength 
and  grandeur  of  the  Britifh  empire  there, 
and  yet  have  made  a  peace  with  her,  that 
would  have  faved  our  allies  in  Germany, 
and  the  prodigious  expence  of  blood  and 
treaiure  we  are  now  at  j  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  have  hefitated  one  moment  in  con- 

►.  '  \  r 

eluding  fuch  a  peace.  In  the  terms  of 
fuch  a  peace,  flipulations  and  good  faith 
are  out  of  the  queftion ;  power  and  pof- 
fdhon  are  all;  and  thefe,  undoubtedly, 
are  in  our  favour. 

The  fame  author  adopts,  as  an  un- 
queftioned  truth,  another  filly  midake, 
which  runs  through  all  the  apologies  for 
the  -right  honourable  gentleman’s  con- 
dudl,  I  mean  that  France  has  buffered  a 
national  bankruptcy.  I  fhall  not  difpute 
about  words;  but  furely  neither  we,  nor 
our  allies  in  Germany,  have  as  yet  known 
any  thing  of  that  bankruptcy  by  its  effedls.' 
Her  armies  upon  the  continent  are  more 
powerful,  her  enterprizes  more  exten- 
five,  and  the  operations  more  dangerous 

than 
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than  ever.  The  French  have  hot  in¬ 
deed  been  able  to  render  their  marine  in 
any  decree  formidable  to  ours ;  that  has 
not  happened  in  confequence  of  her  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  but  of  her  being  deftitute  of 
hands  to  man  her  fhips,  her  people  void 
of  fpirit  to  fight  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  am  afraid  that  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  that  has  given  us  fo  much  exulta¬ 
tion,  has  rather  been  political  than  real, 
to  induce  the  fubjeds  to  contribute  the 
more  liberally  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
government,  and  that  in  that  refped  the 
ftrata^em  has  been  but  too  effectual.  It 
is  not  with  the  French  as  with  a  Britifh 
monarch  ;  the  former  may  be  aggran¬ 
dized  by  the  bufferings  of  his  fubjeds  ; 
and  the  crown  of  France  may  be  pow¬ 
erful,  though  the  nation  is  impoverifhed. 
While  the  French  king  can  command 
arms  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  fubjeds, 
and  juft  money  enough  to  put  them  in 
motion  and  fubliit  them,  he  never  can 
be  Fid  to  be  reduced ;  and  it  is  but  too 

melancholy 
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melancholy  a  proof,  that  when  his  Moil' 
Chriftian  Majefty  was  melting  down  his 
own  plate,  and  that  of  his  fubjeds,  he 
had  eleven  millions  of  ready  money  in 
his  coffers. 

I  have  faid  in  my  former  letter,  that 
our  fuccefs  in  the  battle  of  Minden,  was 
owing  to  the  miraculous  interpofition  of 
Providence  ;  and  that  the  odds  againft  us 
before  that  engagement,  was  fifty  to  one^ 
and  that  our  troops,  next  to  Providence, 
had  only  their  valour  and  fpirit  to  thank 
for  their  deliverance.  The  author  of  the 
anfwer  in  queftion,  is  fo  abfurd  as  to  in¬ 
timate,  that  their  deliverance  and  fuccefs 
was  owing  to  Mr.  P.  ;  and  the  ftrain  he 
talks  in,  implies,  that  the  fame  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  drew  up  the  order, 
and  direded  the  operations  of  the  battle. 
This,  my  Lord,  is  doing  him  injuftice, 
becaufe  it  fuppofes  impoflibilities.  A 
general,  an  officer,  and  an  admiral,  may 
acquire  immortal  honour,  by  beating  an 
enemy  ten  times  fuperior  to  him  in  num- 

K  bers  ; 


I 


bers  ;  but  a  minister  mutt  be  considered 
as  almoft  a  madman,  Should  he  delibe¬ 
rately  hazard  an  engagement  on  Such  un¬ 
equal  terms.  I  had  Said  that  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman’s  resignation,  with 
any  power  we  are  either  at  peace  or  war 
with  upon  the  continent.  By  this  obfer- 
vation,  I  evidently  meant,  that  it  could 
have  no  influence  to  our  prejudice  j  that 
it  could  not  retard  the  operations  of  war> 
if  the  continuance  of  war  was  found  ne- 
ceSTary,  nor  obfcrud  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  if  that  was  thought  to  be  prefer¬ 
able.  The  diSagreeable  events  that  have 
happened  Since  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  resignation,  muSt  difpofe  him. 
more  than  ever  to  the  latter  ;  but  my 
anfwerer  gravely  tells  the  public,  that  I 
pay  the  greatest  compliment  to  Mr.  P. 
in  fuppoflng,  that  France  and  Auftria 
will  exult  and  triumph  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  without  detrading  from  Mr.  P.’s 
zeal,  againfl:  our  common  enemies ;  I 

cannot 


JaKyVSn 


[  67  ] 

Cannot  believe  that  of  his  majefty  s  othei 
minifters,  who  are  ftill  in  place,  to  oe 
one  jot  inferior  to  his.  Some  of  them 
are  old  enough  to  have  had  the  honour 
of  oppcljng  perfonally  in  parliament,  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  j  and  all  their  public 
condudt  have  ever  fince  been  fteady  and 
uniform.  To  read  the  performance  o* 
the  letter-writer,  however,  who  has  af" 
fumed  his  character,  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  his  Majefty  has  but  two  wife  and 
honeft  men  in  all  his  councils.  When 
we  read  the  inftrudtions  of  the  city  of 
London,  to  their  reprefentatives,  on  this 
important  refignation,  we  are  led  to  think 
there  is  but  one.  Give  me  leave,  my 
Lord,  however,  to  fay  that  thofe  inflruc- 
tions  are  far  from  doing  much  honour, 
either  to  the  wifdom  or  loyalty  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  city  friends. 
They  convey  an  implication,  that  the 
public  money  has  been  fcpiandered  ;  that 
it  has  been  fraudulently  and  illicitly  ap¬ 
plied,  and  that  certain  perfons  in  his  Ma- 

K  2  jelly’s 
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jelly's  councils,  are 
places,  as  may  tend 


68  ] 

for  giving  up  fuch 
to  lelicn  our  prefent 


iecurity,  or,  by  redoring  the  naval  power 
of  I  ranee,  render  us  fubjedt  to  frefli  hof- 
tilies  from  that  natural  enemy: 


l)oes  not  fuch  language,  my  Lord,  at 
•cad:  cloud  that  fun  of  unanimity  which 
diftinguifhes  and  enlightens  his  Majefiy’s 
glorious  reign  ?  No  man  in  England  can 
be  more  ienfible  than  I  am,  even  from 
my  own  experience,  of  the  falutary 
uies  of  indrudtions  from  condiments  to 
*heir  reprefentatives ;  but  I  look  upon 
them  to  be  of  the  fame  ufe  in  politics,  as 
correlives  and  poifons  are  in  medicine, 
only  to  be  applied  in  defperate  cafes,  when 
corruption  is  fapping  the  foundations  of 
government,  or  violence  is  offered  to  the 
principles  of  the  conffitution  ;  or  when 
the  commerce,  honour,  and  intered  of 
the  kindgom  are  in  evident  and  imminent 
danger.  Was  this  country  in  any  of  thefe 
fituations  at  the  time  thofe  indrudlions 
were  publifhed  ?  The  mod  frontlefsand 

frantic 


frantic  advocate  for  the  right  honourable 
'  gentleman  will  not  pretend  it  was. 
Wh  ere  is  there  a  tingle  inftance  of  his 
mifmanagement  of  the  public  treafure 
pointed  out,  or  of  public  detriment  that 
has  been  fubmitted  to  ?  I  know  of  none* 
I  believe  the  world  knows  of  none.  I 
muft,  however,  do  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  the  juftice  as  to  own,  that  it 

,  f 

is  very  unlikely  he  was  in  the  fecret  of 
thofe  fervent  inftrudions.  It  is  at  lead 
extremely  plain,  that  he  was  not  in  the 
fecret ;  for  they  unhappily  inftrud  their 
members  to  inlift  upon  a  point  which  be 
had  given  up,  I  mean  the  foie  and  ex- 
clufive  right  to  the  filheries  in  North  A- 
merica.  Could  the  fpirit  of  unanimity 
didate  fuch  inftrudion  ?  Is  it  not  purely 
calculated  to  revive  the  moil  odious  of  all 
controverlies,  I  mean  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  Majefty’s  minifters  and  his  par¬ 
liament.  Suppofing  the  reprefentatives 
of  this  metropolis  had  ftuck  by  their  in- 
ftrudions,  and  had  aded  conformably  to 

them 


[  7°  ] 

them  in  the  great  affembly  of  the  nation  ; 
Supposing  the  great  view  of  the  inftruc- 
tors  had  taken  effeft  (as  it  is  not  quite 

fure  yet  but  it  may)  by  influencing  all  the 
constituents  in  the  united  kingdom  to 
give  the  like,  or  the  fame  inftru&ions  to 
their  representatives,  what  muft'then 
have  been  the  confequence,  but  a  total  de¬ 
struction  of  national  unanimity?  Suppo¬ 
sing,  what  is  the  moft  material  fuppofi" 
tion  of  all,  that  a  majority  in  parliament 
had  declared  againft  the  cehion  *f  thofe 
fi  '.cries,  which  his  majefty  and  his  mi¬ 
nisters  had  agreed  to  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  future  negociation  for  a  general  peace  j 
what  power  in  Europe  then  would  have 
ventured  to  treat  with  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  what  light  muft  the  fa¬ 
vourite  minister  of  the  inStrudtors  have 
appeared  both  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

I  mention  thofe  matters,  my  Lord, 
not  by  way  of  impeachment,  but  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  whom  I  have  already  acquitted 

from 


[  7i  ] 

from  all  fufpicion  of  having  been  pre-ac- 
quainted  with  the  matters  contained  in 
thofe  indru&ions.  I  cannot,  however? 
help  obferving,  that  the  date  of  the  in- 
ftru&ions,  the  22d  of  O&ober  1761,  and 
that  of  the  thanks  voted  to  the  right  hon¬ 
ourable  gentleman  by  the  city  of  London, 
is  the  fame.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help 
wifhing,  that  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  the  very  extraordinary  anfwer 
which  he  gave  to  their  addrefs  of  thanks, 
by  that  worfhipful  Knight  Sir  James 
Hodges,  had  taken  fome  opportunity  of 
hitching  in  a — -a,  (I  don’t  know  howto 
term  it)  a  kind  of  a  hint  by  way  of  cau¬ 
tion,  that  in  order  to  preferve  the  unani¬ 
mity  fo  floridly  difplayed  in  their  laft  in- 
ftrudion,  it  was  extremely  necefTary  they 
fhould  not  be  too  forward  in  meddling 
with  affairs  that  belong  entiiely  to  the 
prerogative,  and  are  foreign  to  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  conflituents,  til!  they  come 

before  them  in  a  parliamentary,  or  at  lead: 
a  regular  channel. 


for 


[  72  ] 

For  my  own  part,  my  Lord,  I  thin!: 
a  harmony  between  a  Britifh  miniderand 
the  city  of  London,  is  a  mod  defirabl® 
bleffin?  for  this  nation  •,  but  I  cannot 
bring  myfelf  to  imagine,  that  the  way  in 
which  the  indrudtors  in  this  cafe  have 
proceeded  is  the  proper  method,  either 
to  effedt,  or  to  continue  fuch  a  harmony. 
A  Britifh  fovereign  does  not  govern  his 
people,  nor  confult  the  interefts  of  his 
fubjefts,  by  the  mere  opinion  of  any  one 
minifter  ;  but  by  his  council,  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  his  great  officers  of  date.  It 
is  not  the  opinion  of  one  body  of  people, 
however  refpectable  they  may  be  (and 
doubtlefs,  that  of  the  city  of  London  is 
moft  refpectable  of  any  in  Great  Britain) 
yet  however  important  they  may  be  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  yet  reafons  of 
date,  may,  muft,  neceffarily  leave  them 
in  a  date  of  at  leaf t  uncertainty,  as  to  tne 
great  and  fecret  operations  of  govern¬ 
ment. 


Thefe, 


[  73  J 

Thefe,  my  Lord,  are  my  fentiments ; 
fentiments  that  are  publifhed  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  that  of  preferving  and  con¬ 
tinuing  that  unanimity,  which,  by  his 
Majefty’s  own  authority,  I  muft  admit 
to  be  the  diftinguiihing  glory  of  his  reign. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip’s 
Moft  obedient 
and  faithful  Servant. 


» 
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